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From  the  Directors  of 
SAMHSA  and  CSAP... 

Faith  and  religion  play  an  enormous 
role  in  the  lives  of  many  individuals. 
This  reality  gives  leaders  of  faith 
communities  a  unique  and  wonderful 
opportunity  to  reach  and  help  many 
people  in  their  congregations  and 
neighborhoods.  One  of  the  most 
crucial  concerns  affecting  Americans 
today,  unfortunately,  is  substance 
abuse  problems. 

We  hope  the  resources  contained 
in  this  guide  will  help  members  and 
leaders  of  faith  communities  across 
the  country  to  reduce  the  problems  of 
substance  abuse. 
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The  listing  of  materials  or  programs  in  this  resource  guide  does  not  constitute  or  imply  en- 
dorsement by  the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration,  or  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  The  materials  have  been  reviewed  for  accuracy,  appropriateness,  and 
conformance  with  public  health  principles. 

This  Substance  Abuse  Resource  Guide  was  compiled  from  a  variety  of  publications  and  data 
bases  and  represents  the  most  current  information  to  date.  It  is  not  an  all-inclusive  listing  of 
materials  on  this  topic.  This  guide  will  be  updated  regularly,  and  your  comments  or  suggestions 
are  welcome.  To  suggest  information  or  materials  that  might  be  included  in  future  editions, 
please  write  to  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Information  (NCADI),  P.O. 
Box  2345,  Rockville,  MD  20847-2345. 


Produced  by  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Information,  Jewel  Green,  editor. 

For  further  information  on  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  illicit  drugs,  call  1-800-729-6686,  301-468- 
2600,  or  TDD  1-800-487-4889.  Or  visit  us  on  our  World  Wide  Web  site  at 
http://www.health.org. 


Please  feel  free  to  be  a  "copy  cat,"  and  make  all  the  copies  you  want. 
You  have  our  permission! 
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Making  Prevention  Work:  Actions 
for  Faith  Communities 

Organization:  Center  for  Substance  Abuse 

Prevention 
Year:  1994 
Format:  Fact  Sheet 
Length:   1  Page 

Topic:  Substance  Abuse  and  Prevention 
Target  Audience:  Community  Service 

Groups,  Congregations,  Faith 

Communities;  Non-denominational 
Inventory  Number:  MPW012 
Availability:  NCADI,  P.O.  Box  2345,  Rockville, 

MD  20847-2345;  800-729-6686.   (free) 

1  his  fact  sheet  for  congregations  and 
faith  communities  presents  15  ways  to 
prevent  substance  abuse  in  their 
congregations.  The  pointers  offered 
include:  (1)  schedule  sermons  on 
substance  abuse  and  tie  them  into 
prevention-related  community  campaigns 
or  special  events,  and  (2)  hold  training 
workshops  for  parents  and  other  groups 
on  substance  abuse  prevention. 

Creating  Lasting  Connections 
(CLC) 

Sponsor:  Center  for  Substance  Abuse 

Prevention 
Year:   1995 
Format:  2  Videotapes 
Topic:  Substance  Abuse  and  Prevention 
Target  Audience:  Prevention  Professionals, 

Churches,  Community  Service  Groups, 

Parents 
Availability:  Council  on  Prevention  and 

Education:  Substances  (COPES),  1 228  East 

Breckinridge  Street,  Louisville,  KY  40204; 

502-583-6820.  ($$) 

v^reating  Lasting  Connections  (CLC)  is  a 
prevention  program  focusing  on 
increasing  protective  factors  and 
decreasing  risk  factors  associated  with 
substance  use  within  high  risk  youth  age 


12-14,  their  families,  and  their 
communities.  CLC  is  an  ecumenical 
church-based  program.  After  church 
community  members  are  recruited  and 
trained,  they  form  advocate  teams.  The 
teams,  in  turn,  recruit  and  support  high 
risk  youth  and  their  families. 

Part  One,  Building  Community,  Family  and 
Youth  Resiliency:  The  Creating  Lasting 
Connections  Overview,  outlines  the  three 
phases  of  CLC:  (1)  community  readiness, 
(2)  substance  abuse  issues,  parenting 
skills,  and  communications  skills,  and  (3) 
family  follow-up.  Part  Two,  Producing 
Measurable  Outcomes  in  Prevention:  The 
Creating  Lasting  Connections  Design,  takes  a 
detailed  look  at  each  phase  of  the 
program:  community,  program  training 
for  parents  and  youth,  and  family 
followup. 

The  Congress  of  National  Black 
Churches,  Inc. — National  Anti- 
Drug  Campaign 

Organization:  The  Congress  of  National  Black 
Churches  (CNBC) 

Year:   1995 

Format:  Communications  Package 

Length:  4  Booklets 

Topic:  Substance  Abuse  and  Prevention 

Target  Audience:  Community  Service 
Groups,  Churches 

Availability:  The  Congress  of  National  Black 
Churches,  Inc.,  National  Anti-Drug 
Campaign  Office,  1 225  Eye  Street,  NW, 
Suite  750,  Washington,  DC  20005-3914; 
202-371-1091.  (free) 

1  his  packet  of  materials  contains  a 
program  booklet  that  explains  the 
campaign;  a  planning  strategies  booklet; 
and  tips  to  parents,  congregations,  and 
the  community.  A  newsletter  and 
technical  assistance  bulletin  are  also 
included. 
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Revival  of  Hope:  Youth  Making 
a  Difference  Kit 

Organization:  Cokesbury 

Year:   1992 

Format:  Communications  Package 

Length:  Various,  See  Below 

Topic:  Substance  Abuse  and  Prevention 

Target  Audience:  Church  Leaders,  Students 

Grades  5-12,  Parents,  and  Other  Adults 
Item  Number:   759390 
Availability:  Cokesbury,  United  Methodist 

Publishing  House,  201  Eighth  Avenue 

South,  P.O.  Box  801 ,  Nashville,  TN  37202; 

800-672-1789.  ($$) 

1  his  kit  includes  a  variety  of  materials  to 
teach  participants  about  substance  abuse 
and  how  it  affects  them.  A  60-minute 
videotape  features  youth  and  adults 
telling  their  stories  of  risk,  recovery,  and 
hope.  It  reinforces  the  safe  haven  that 
churches  provide  to  people  who  are  out 
on  the  streets  and  in  trouble.  The  Leader's 
Guide  for  Youth  Concerned  About  Alcohol  and 
Other  Drug  Abuse,  65  pages,  contains  14 
sessions  for  youth  and  4  introductory 
leadership  lessons.  Each  leadership 
section  includes  a  theme,  and  provides 
background  information  and  lesson  plans. 
The  14  lessons  help  youth  discover  and 
practice  ways  to  make  a  positive 
difference  in  their  own  lives  and  the  lives 
of  others.  The  Action  Guides  for  Younger 
Youth  and  Older  Youth  contain  writing 
exercises  and  activities  that  promote 
discussion  skills,  effective  communication, 
expressing  feelings,  assertiveness,  and 
believing  in  oneself.  An  Action  Guide  for 
Families  and  Adults  Who  Care  About  Youth 
workbook  contains  10  activities  for 
families  and  adults  who  care  about 
today's  youth  and  the  ever  growing 
substance  abuse  problem  in  our  society. 
Several  of  the  activities  involve 
community  action  and  self  respect.  The 
kit  also  includes  a  poster  that  can  be  used 
to  advertise  an  introductory  session  of  the 
program. 


Communities  of  Hope:  Parishes 
and  Substance  Abuse,  A 
Practical  Guide 

Organization:  United  States  Catholic 

Conterence 
Year:   1992 
Format:  Booklet 
Length:   18  Pages 

Topic:  Substance  Abuse  and  Prevention 
Target  Audience:  Parishes 
Publication  Number:  473-2 
Availability:  USCC  Publishing  Services,  321 1 

4th  Street  NE,  Washington,  DC  2001 7;  800- 

235-USCC.  ($$) 

1  his  booklet  provides  ideas  and 
guidance  for  parishes  on  how  to  confront 
the  substance  abuse  problem.  Chapters 
focus  on  prevention,  education, 
treatment,  self-help  groups,  family 
support,  advocacy,  and  getting  started. 

Committed,  Caring 
Communities:  A  Congregational 
Resource  Guide  for  Addiction 
Ministries 

Organization:  Project  ADEPT,  Texas 

Conference  of  Churches 
Year:   1995 
Format:  Book 
Length:   168  Pages 
Topic:  Substance  Abuse,  Prevention, 

Intervention,  and  Treatment 
Target  Audience:  Congregations,  Faith 

Communities 
Availability:  Project  ADEPT,  Texas  Conference 

of  Churches,  6633  Highway  290  East,  Suite 

200,  Austin,  TX  78723-1 1 57;  51 2-451  - 

0991.  ($$) 

1  his  manual  has  been  developed  to 
provide  guidance  to  congregations  who 
want  to  address  substance  atmse  in  their 
community.  Although  some  of  the 
information  and  resources  are  applicable 
to  any  faith  community,  the  bulk  of  this 
publication  is  directed  toward  Christian 
congregations.  Critical  chapters  examine 
pastoral  care,  strong  lay  leadership,  a 
committed  team  approach,  and  bridge- 
building  between  the  church  and  12-step 
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support  groups.  Other  chapters  cover  the 
church  and  Alcoholics  Anonymous, 
awareness  and  education,  and  prevention 
and  parenting.  A  list  of  resources  on  both 
State  and  national  levels  is  included  also. 


Curriculum  on  Substance  Abuse 
in  Jewish  Education 

Organization:  Board  of  Jewish  Education  of 

Greater  New  York 
Sponsor/Endorser:  UJA  Federation 
Format:  3-Part  Guide  (in  book  form) 
Length:  See  Below 

Topic:  Substance  Abuse  and  Prevention 
Target  Audience:  Educators  of  Jewish 

Students,  Grades  K-9 
Availability:  Board  of  Jewish  Education  of 

Greater  New  York,  426  West  58th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  1 001 9-1 1 02;  21 2-245-8200, 

x385.  ($$) 

1  his  curriculum  series  focuses  on  the 
following  as  instructional  components: 
self-worth,  responsibility,  decision 
making,  communication,  Jewish  identity, 
and  being  an  informed  consumer.  Three 
curriculum  modules  are  offered:  Grades 
K-3  (66  pages,  1991);  Grades  4-6  (68  pages, 
1991);  and  Grades  7-9  (59  pages,  1989). 
Each  module  includes  suggested  teaching 
methods,  Judaic  references,  media 
resources,  and  agency  and  program 
resources. 


Manual  on  Substance  Abuse 
Prevention  for  the  Jewish 
Educator 

Organization:  Board  of  Jewish  Education  of 

Greater  New  York 
Year:  1 990 
Format:  Book 
Length:  81  Pages 
Topic:  Substance  Abuse,  Prevention, 

Intervention,  and  Treatment 
Target  Audience:  Educators  of  Jewish 

Students,  Grades  K-9 
Availability:  Board  of  Jewish  Education  of 

Greater  New  York,  426  West  58th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  100 19- 11 02;  212-245-8200, 

x385.  ($$) 


1  his  manual  is  a  companion  to  the 
Curriculum  on  Substance  Abuse  in  Jewish 
Education  (COSAJE).  COSAJE  was 
designed  to  prevent  substance  abuse  by 
incorporating  Jewish  values  and  lifestyles 
with  proven  substance  abuse  prevention 
techniques.  It  contains  sections  on 
possible  signs  of  adolescent  drug  misuse 
or  abuse,  where  to  get  help,  specific 
substances  and  their  effects,  trie  legal 
dimension,  substance  abuse  prevention 
program  resources  and  references,  and 
selected  articles  addressing  substance 
abuse  within  the  Jewish  community. 

Confronting  Drugs:  A  Manual  on 
Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse  for 
CCRJ  Congregations 

Organization:  Canadian  Council  for  Reform 

Judaism 
Year:   1994 
Format:  Booklet 
Length:  70  pages 
Topic:  Substance  Abuse,  Prevention, 

Intervention,  Treatment 
Target  Audience:  Religious  and  Community 

Service  Groups  in  Reform  Judaism 
Availability:  Canadian  Council  for  Reform 

Judaism,  36  Atkinson  Avenue,  Thornhill, 

Ontario  L4J  8C9,  Canada;  905-709-2275. 

($$) 

1  his  manual  outlines  a  range  of  activities 
that  can  be  undertaken  by  rabbis, 
administrators,  educators,  board 
members,  and  social  action  committees  of 
reform  congregations.  The  first  section 

fives  a  background  on  substance  abuse, 
he  second  section  gives  a  historical 
perspective  on  Judaism  and  substance 
abuse.  The  third  section  on  social  action 
initiatives  suggests  speakers,  workshops, 
publications,  posters,  forums,  weekend 
retreats,  and  hosting  12-step  programs.  It 
also  includes  three  lesson  plans  tor 
children  in  grades  1-3,  4-6,  and  7-12.  The 
appendices  include  Biblical  and  Talmudic 
references  to  alcoholism. 
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Parent  Power:   Keeping  Our  Kids 
Drug  Free 

Organization:  B'nai  B'rith  International 

Year:   1996 

Format:  Booklet 

Length:   1 7  Pages 

Topic:  Substance  Abuse  and  Prevention 

Target  Audience:  Parents  of  Children  ages 

12-19,  Community  Organization  Leaders 

(Jewish) 
Availability:  B'nai  B'rith  International, 

Community  Volunteer  Services,  1 640 

Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  DC 

20036;  202-857-6582.  (free) 

1  his  manual  provides  parents  with  facts, 
skills,  and  tips  to  help  keep  their  children 
off  drugs.  Beating  peer  pressure,  signs  of 
alcohol  and  drug  use,  and  what  to  ao  if 
you  suspect  substance  use  are  among  the 
topics  addressed.  A  description  of  similar 
material  available  from  other  resources,  a 
12-step  program  designed  for  parents, 
and  a  listing  of  State  organizations  and 
national  hotlines  are  also  included. 

Fitting  In  When  You're  Feeling 
Left  Out 

Organization:  St.  Meinrad  Archabbey 

Year:   1993 

Format:  Brochure 

Length:  8  Pages 

Topic:  Substance  Abuse  and  Prevention 

Target  Audience:  Jr.  and  Sr.  High  School 

Youth;  Non-denominational 
Item  Number:  50-22003-8 
Availability:  Abbey  Press,  Hill  Drive,  Suite  526, 

St.  Meinrad,  IN  47577;  81 2-357-661 1 .  ($$) 

IVlost  any  teenager  can  relate  to  feeling 
left  out.  This  pamphlet  encourages  teens 
not  to  feel  compelled  to  fit  in  with  a 
certain  crowd.  It  suggests  broadening 
teens  range  of  activities  and  potential 
friends,  being  open  to  making  good 
changes,  and  avoiding  changes  that  are 
not  true  to  oneself.  It  states,  the  "formula 
for  being  comfortable  anywhere,  anytime, 
with  any  group  of  people:  Be  comfortable 
with  yourself. 


Voices:  The  Midwest  Audio 
Network  for  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Communities — "Working  With 
Youth— And  With  God" 

Organization:  Midwest  Regional  Center  tor 
Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities 

Year:   1995 

Format:  Audio  Tape 

Topic:  Substance  Abuse  and 

PreventionTarget  Audience:  Community 
Service  Groups,  Prevention  Professionals, 
and  Faith  Communities 

Availability:  North  Central  Regional 
Educational  Laboratory  (NCREL),  1 900 
Spring  Road,  Suite  300,  Oak  Brook,  IL 
60521;  708-571-4710.   ($$) 

1  his  edition  of  "Voices"  (Special  Edition 
#6)  examines  the  importance  of  teenagers 
having  a  relationship  with  God  as  they 
make  their  transition  from  childhood  to 
adulthood.  Five  adults  who  interact  with 
teenagers  about  connecting  with  God  are 
interviewed.  The  adults  live  in  different 
socioeconomic  settings  of  Cook  County, 
IL.  The  Douglases  are  a  married  middle- 
aged  couple  who  live  in  a  middle  class 
Chicago  suburb.  They  speak  about  their 
experiences  as  Quest  Parents,  a  program 
sponsored  by  their  parish  which  brought 
15-20  students  into  their  home  every 
Sunday  evening  for  the  4  years  the 
students  were  in  high  school.  A  Catholic 
church-based  youth  outreach  worker  is 
interviewed.  Her  church  is  located  in  a 
poverty-stricken  Harvey  neighborhood. 
A  Mexican  youth  worker  for  a  parish  in 
Cicero,  which  has  a  large  Mexican 
immigrant  population,  talks  about  the 
impact  of  cultural  differences.  The  final 
interviewee  is  a  youth  pastor  from  a 
parish  in  the  ethnically  mixed  north  side 
of  Chicago. 
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Project  Prevention.  Clergy/Laity 
Think  Tank  1991-92  and  1992-93 

Organization:  Livingston  County  Catholic 

Social  Services 
Year:   1994 
Format:  Report 

Length:  39  Pages  plus  appendices 
Topic:  SuPstance  APuse  and  Prevention 
Target  Audience:  Prevention  Professionals, 

Clergy 
Availability:  Livingston  County  Catholic  Social 

Services,  10291  East  Grand  River  Avenue, 

Suite  D,  Brighton,  Ml  48 1 1 6;  8 1 0-227-2 151, 

($$) 

1  he  Livingston  County  Catholic  Social 
Services  Project  Prevention  Program 
recently  completed  a  3-year  substance 
abuse  prevention  project,  which  involved 
a  large  number  of  church  communities. 
This  manual  describes  the  task  and 
process  of  the  project  and  details 
recruitment,  program  format,  and 
summary  of  programs  implemented  as  a 
result  of  this  project.  This  includes  grant 
application  and  grant  award,  literature 
review,  organization  of  the  process, 
participant  recruitment,  program  format, 
and  program  evaluation. 
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Studies,  Articles,  and  Reports  on 
Faith  Communities 


Prevention 

Role  of  the  Black  Church  in 
Working  With  Black  Adolescents 

Rubin,  R.H.;  Billingsley,  A.;  Caldwell,  C.H. 

Adolescence 

29(1 14):251  -266,  1994 

Dix  hundred  and  thirty-five  Northern 
black  churches  were  surveyed  regarding 
the  offering  of  youth  support  programs. 
Of  these,  176  reported  having  at  least  1 
program  directed  at  adolescent 
nonmembers  of  the  church,  primarily 
from  low-income  homes.  The  most 
common  programs  consisted  of  Christian 
fellowships,  ministry,  counseling,  group 
discussions,  rap  sessions,  seminars,  ana 
workshops.  Sports  activities  were  second 
in  frequency.  The  least  common 
programs  were  AIDS  and  youth  health- 
related  services.  It  appears  the  greatest 
interest  in  youth  programs  are  in  churches 
that  are  Methodist,  older  middle-class, 
large  in  membership,  owned  or 
mortgaged,  and  with  more  paid  clergy 
and  staff.  Characteristics  or  youth- 
oriented  pastors  are  discussed.  Generally, 
it  was  found  that  some  of  the  most 
prominent  issues  facing  black  adolescents 
were  not  being  adequately  addressed  by 
black  churches.  Suggestions  for 
improving  this  situation  are  made,  as  well 
as  citations  of  promising  programs. 

An  Afrocentric  Intervention 
Strategy 

Long,  L.C. 

An  African-Centered  Model  of  Prevention  for 
African  American  Youth  at  High  Risk. 
CSAP  Technical  Report  -  6,  L.L.  Goddard 
(Ed.),  pp.  87-92.  Rockville,  MD:  Center  for 
Substance  Abuse  Prevention,  1 993.  1 45  p. 


(Available  from  NCADI,  P.O.  Box  2345, 

Rockville,  MD  20847-2345;  800-729-6686. 
Inventory  Number  RP0925.)  . 

1  he  author  examines  two  prevention 
models  identified  in  Harvesting  New 
Generations:  The  Positive  Development  of 
Black  Youth,  by  Useni  Eugene  Perkins. 
The  deficit  model  represents  a  total  denial 
of  the  existence  or  value  of  African- 
American  culture  and  implies  that  African 
Americans  are  worthless.  The  bicultural 
model  creates  self-diffusion  and  confusion 
by  expressing  the  broad  diversities  in 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  and  suggesting 
they  can  all  survive  in  an  integrated 
society.  The  bicultural  model  is 
characterized  by  slave  culture, 
assimilation,  subculture  inferiority,  and 
European  domination  and  integration, 
says  the  author.  These  models  have  been 
developed  by  scholars  who  have  no 
knowledge  or  understanding  of  black 
behavior.  Afrocentric  models  of 
prevention  must  be  based  on  African 
philosophy,  religion,  psychology,  culture, 
and  the  integration  of  these  areas  into  the 
issue  of  African-American  survival  in  the 
1990's.  An  Afrocentric  approach  has  been 
instituted  by  the  West  Dallas  Community 
Center  Rite  of  Passage  project.  Youth  in 
the  project  are  taught  African  rituals  and 
chants,  learn  Swahili,  and  are  introduced 
to  African  styles  and  dress.  Definite 
changes  in  the  youths'  attitudes,  morals/ 
and  perceptions  of  self  have  been  noticed. 
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Systems-Oriented  Prevention 
Strategies  and  Programs: 
Religious  Organizations 

Bahr,  S.J.;  Hawks,  R.D. 

Handbook  on  Drug  Abuse  Prevention:  A 
Comprehensive  Strategy  to  Prevent  the 
Abuse  of  Alcohol  and  Other  Drugs, 
R.H.  Coombs  and  D.  Ziedonis  (Eds.), 
pp.  159-1 79.  Boston,  MA:  Allyn  and 
Bacon,  1995.  551  p. 

(Available  from  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Needham 
Heights,  MA  021 94;  ISBN  0-13-377557-7) 

1  he  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  explore 
the  influence  of  religious  involvement  on 
drug  use  and  the  role  of  religious 
organizations  in  drug  abuse  prevention 
and  treatment.  Studies  on  religion  and 
drug  use  are  reviewed  and  discussed 
under  the  following  topic  headings:  (1) 
religion  and  drug  use;  (2)  theoretical 
explanations;  (3)  religious  positions 
toward  alcohol  and  drug  abuse;  (4) 
religion,  mental  health,  and  drug  use;  (5) 
religion  and  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse;  and  (6)  prevention 
possibilities.  A  variety  of  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  have  been 
implemented  by  religious  organizations. 
Some  of  the  ways  in  which  religious 
organizations  could  improve  efforts 
toward  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
prevention  are  by  networking  among 
religious  organizations  to  help 
disseminate  and  evaluate  drug  prevention 
information. 

Jewish  Drinking  Practices: 
Implications  for  Prevention 

Gressard,  C.F.;  Bainwol,  S. 

Journal  of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Education 
33(2):67-75,  1988 
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^  ews  have  long  been  recognized  for  their 
moderate  drinking  practices  and  for  their 
low  rates  of  alcohol  problems.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  review  the  body 
of  literature  on  Jewish  drinking,  extract 
the  factors  that  appear  to  provide  Jews 
with  their  "immunity,"  and  discuss  how 


these  factors  may  be  applied  to 
prevention  programs. 

Alcoholics  &  Their  Families: 
Guide  for  Clergy  & 
Congregations 

Keller,  J.E. 

New  York,  NY:  HarperCollins  Publishers,  1 991 . 

158  p. 
(Available  in  bookstores  and  libraries;  or 

HarperCollins  Publishers,  1 0  East  53rd 

Street,  New  York,  NY  1 0022;  ISBN  0-06- 

064305-6) 

1  he  author  examines  the  following 
issues:  what  the  clergy  need  to  know 
about  alcoholics  and  their  families;  the 
most  common  misconceptions  about 
alcoholism;  how  to  distinguish  between 
social  drinking  and  problem  drinking; 
alcoholism  as  a  moral  weakness  versus 
alcoholism  as  a  disease;  and  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  —  its  effectiveness  and  how  it 
works.  The  author  also  discusses  the  key 
issues  facing  pastors  and  church 
members,  including:  identifying 
alcoholism's  progressive  symptoms, 
counseling  for  alcoholics  and  family 
members,  treatment  programs, 
intervention,  and  aftercare.  He  also 
introduces  the  idea  of  a  Support  Team 
Ministry  within  the  congregation,  a 
church-connected  network  that  raises 
awareness  through  education  and  that 
can  help  provide  vital  information  on 
treatment  programs.  Tips  are  offered  on 
how  to  begin  such  a  group  locally,  staffed 
with  volunteers. 

Alcohol  Programs  for  Catholic 
Clergy  in  Florida 

Ryan,  P. 

Journal  of  Drug  Education 
38(2):41-49,  1993 

1  his  study  surveyed  the  seven  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  of  Florida  to  find  out  the 
level  of  awareness  of  alcoholism  as  a 
disease,  and  the  need  for  treatment  as 
indicated  by  the  existence  of  programs  for 
education,  intervention,  and  treatment  for 
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this  disease.  Four  of  the  seven  dioceses 
have  some  strategy  in  place.  Of  the  three 
that  do  not,  two  said  they  saw  such  a 
need,  while  the  remaining  one  said 
consciousness  of  the  neea  was  gradually 
emerging.  A  review  of  the  relevant 
literature  is  also  presented. 


Prevalence  and  Patterns 

Alcohol,  Drug,  and  Mental 
Health  Problems  Among  Jewish 
and  Christian  Men  at  a  University 

Monteiro,  M.G.;  Schuckit,  M.A. 
American  Journal  of  Drug  and  Alcohol 

Abuse 

15(4):403-412,  1989 

L/ata  from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  704 
male  university  students  and 
nonacademic  staff  were  reanalyzed  to 
compare  self-reports  of  drug  and  alcohol 
intake  patterns  and  problems,  as  well  as 
family  histories  of  psychiatric  disorders 
for  Jewish  (n  =  110,  Group  1)  and 
Christian  men  (n  =  594,  Group  2). 
Although  the  two  groups  did  not  differ 
significantly  on  the  quantity  and 
frequency  of  alcohol  intake,  men  in  Group 
2  were  more  likely  to  report  at  least  one 
episode  of  heavy  drinking  and  alcohol- 
related  problems,  and  their  responses 
indicated  a  higher  rate  of  a  family  history 
of  alcoholism.  There  were  no  differences 
across  the  groups  on  the  proportion  of 
lifetime  drug  use  and  related  difficulties, 
or  on  the  family  histories  of  other 
psychiatric  disorders.  The  results  are 
consistent  with  previous  studies 
demonstrating  a  lower  prevalence  of 
heavy  drinking  and  related  problems 
among  Jews. 

Religion  and  Drug  Use 

Hawks,  R.D.;  Bahr,  S.H 

Journal  of  Drug  Education 
22(1  ):1  -8,  1992 

1  his  study  is  a  secondary  analysis  of  data 
gathered  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 


Utah  State  Division  of  Alcoholism  and 
Drugs  in  1989.  The  researchers  concluded 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  frequency  of 
alcohol  use,  source  of  alcohol,  and  age  of 
first  alcohol  use  among  Mormons  (LDS), 
other  religions,  and  non-religion 
subgroups.  There  is  no  significant 
difference  found  among  the  various 
religious  subgroups  for  age  of  first 
marijuana  use  or  of  quantity  of  alcohol 
use.  For  all  religions  except  Jews,  a  lower 
percentage  of  Utahns  used  alcohol  than 
their  national  counterparts.  A  theoretical 
model  for  LDS  drug  use  is  presented. 

Religious  Practices  and 
Alcoholism  in  a  Southern  Adult 
Population 

Koenig,  H.G.;  George,  L.K.;  Meador,  K.G.; 
Blazer,  D.G.;  Ford,  S.M. 

Hospital  and  Community  Psychiatry 
45(3):225-231,  1994 

1  his  study  examines  cross-sectional 
associations  between  alcohol  disorders 
and  religious  variables  in  a  sample  of 
North  Carolina  residents  (n= 2,969)  ages 
18-97  years  who  participated  in  wave  II 
(1983-1984)  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  Epidemiologic  Catchment 
Area  survey  at  Piedmont.  The  study  was 
based  on  three  hypotheses:  (1)  Those 
who  frequently  read  the  Bible  or  prayed, 
attended  church,  watched  religious 
television,  or  claimed  that  religion  was 
very  important  to  them  woula  have  lower 
recent  and  lifetime  rates  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  dependence  than  those  who  did  not. 
Recent,  but  not  lifetime  alcohol  disorders 
were  less  common  among  respondents 
who  frequently  read  the  bible  or  prayed 
privately.  However,  alcohol  disorders 
were  common  among  those  who 
frequently  watched  or  listened  to  religious 
television  and  radio.  (2)  Those  who 
reported  having  been  "born  again"  would 
have  a  lower  recent  rates  of  alcohol  abuse 
or  dependence  but  higher  lifetime  rates. 
Recent  and  lifetime  alcohol  disorders 
were  less  common  among  weekly 
churchgoers  and  those  who  considered 
themselves  "born  again."  (3)  Affiliates  of 
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conservative  or  fundamentalist  religious 
denominations  would  have  lower  recent 
and  lifetime  rates  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
dependence  than  members  of  other 
denominations.  Lifetime,  but  not  recent 
alcohol  disorders  were  more  prevalent 
among  members  of  Pentecostal 
denominations.  It  is  concluded  that 
longitudinal  studies  are  necessary  to 
further  clarify  and  explain  these 
relationships  between  religious  practices 
and  alcohol  disorders. 

Tri-Ethnic  Alcohol  Use  and 
Religion,  Family,  and  Gender 

Turner,  N.H.;  Ramirez,  G.Y.;  Higginbotham, 
J.C.;  Markides,  K.;  Wygant,  A.C.;  Black,  S. 

Journal  of  Religion  and  Health 
33(4):341-352,  1994 

1  his  survey  was  designed  to  identify  the 
relationship  between  changes  in 
adolescents'  use  of  alcohol,  which  may 
have  occurred  concurrently  with  social 
changes,  religious  affiliation,  religiosity, 
and  gender.  The  authors  also  examined 
the  relationship  between  adolescent 
alcohol  use  and  family  adaptability.  The 
sample  for  the  survey  consisted  or  all  of 
the  ninth  graders  in  a  high  school  in 
Austin,  TX.  A  60-item  questionnaire  was  a 
composite  of  several  instruments  that  had 
been  tested  for  reliability  and  validity.  It 
included  nine  alcohol  behavior  items. 
Responses  concerned  with  four  of  the 
nine  kinds  of  alcohol  behavior  differed 
according  to  religious  affiliation.  These 
were  frequency  of  drinking,  volume,  type 
of  beverage,  and  frequency  of  heavy 
drinking  (five  or  more  drinks  on  one 
occasion).  The  following  results  are 
reported:  (1)  Students  affiliated  with 
religions  other  than  Catholicism  or 
Protestantism  (Others)  and  those  who 
belonged  to  no  religious  group  (Nones) 
were  more  likely  to  drink  two  or  more 
times  a  week  than  Catholics  or 
Protestants.  (2)  Nones  were  more  likely  to 
consume  three  or  more  drinks  on  a  single 
occasion  than  were  Protestants,  Catholics, 
or  Others.  (3)  Nones  and  Others  were 
more  likely  to  drink  hard  liquor  than  were 
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Catholics  or  Protestents,  and  to  have  had 
five  or  more  drinks  on  one  occasion  in  the 
past  month. 

Denominational  Identity:  Church 
Attendance  and  Drinking 
Behavior  Among  Adults  in 
England 

Francis,  L.J. 

Journal  of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Education 
39(3):27-33,  1994 

l\  sample  of  264  men  and  women 
participating  in  adult  education  programs 
in  England  completed  a  short  scale  of 
drinking  behavior  alongside  indices  of 
church  attendance  and  denominational 
affiliation.  The  data  demonstrate  that 
drinking  behavior  is  unrelated  to 
frequency  of  church  attendance,  but 
significantly  related  to  denominational 
identity.  Members  of  the  Free  Churches 
were  less  likely  to  engage  in  drinking 
behavior  than  Anglicans,  Roman 
Catholics,  or  individuals  who  claimed  no 
denominational  affiliation.  These  findings 
are  discussed  against  the  background  of 
contemporary  sociological  theories 
regarding  the  compartmentalization  of 
religious  oeliefs. 

Black  College  Students1  Drinking 
Patterns:  The  Roles  of  Family 
Religious  Affiliation  and  Parental 
Guidance  During  the  First 
Drinking  Experience 

Lo,  C.C.;  Globetti,  G. 
Sociological  Spectrum 
13(3):343-363,  1993 

L/rinking  patterns  of  black  college 
students  were  studied.  The  research 
sample  included  160  students  at  a 
predominantly  black  university  in  the 
deep  South.  The  students  were 
administered  a  questionnaire  derived 
from  Ronald  Akers'  Boys  Town  Study. 
The  following  results  of  the  study  were 
seen:  (1)  Greater  tendency  to  drink  more 
and  to  experience  alcohol-related 
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problems  in  college  for  those  who  have 
their  first  drink  at  a  lower  age;  (2) 
Attenuation  of  the  negative  relationship 
between  age  at  first  drink  and  college 
drinking  patterns  for  those  who  start 
drinking  in  the  presence  of  adults,  or  with 
the  knowledge  of  their  parents;  (3)  An 
important  role  for  religious  affiliation  in 
constraining  problem  drinking  during 
college  years.  It  is  concluded  that  family 
religious  affiliation  and  parental  guidance 
serve  as  social  control  variables  providing 
access  to  normative  standards  within  a 
particular  sociocultural  context.  These 
variables  become  internalized  by  the  time 
a  student  reaches  college  age  and  they 
become  a  part  of  a  personal  control 
system. 

At-Risk  Children  in  Christian 
Families  Concerning  Alcohol  Use 

Wylie,  W.E.;  Hill,  D. 

Journal  of  Religion  and  Health 
31(4):337-341,  1992 

ariables  that  predict  use  of  alcohol  by 
children  in  fundamentalist  Protestant 
Christian  families  were  studied.  The 
research  sample  included  302  male  and 
female  students  enrolled  in  a  mandatory 
health  course  at  a  fundamentalist 
Protestant  Christian  university.  The 
students  responded  to  a  questionnaire 
designed  to  identify  risk  factors  for 
alcohol  use.  The  following  results  of  the 
study  were  seen:  (1)  28  percent  of  the 
students  currently  drank  alcohol;  (2)  18 
percent  of  nondrinkers  were  drinkers 
before  the  age  of  15;  (3)  38  percent  of 
nondrinkers  were  drinkers  at  one  time 
after  the  age  of  15;  (4)  61  percent  of 
current  drinkers  were  male;  and  (5) 
students  were  more  prone  to  be  users  of 
alcohol  if  they  were  male,  had  displayed 
aggressive  and  hyperactive  behavior  as  a 
child,  had  a  rebellious  attitude  in  high 
school,  had  good  friends  who  used 
alcohol,  and  believed  that  alcohol  was  not 
harmful.  Prevention  strategies  based  on 
these  findings  should  be  developed  for 
use  by  Christian  young  people. 
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Religious  Affiliation  and 
Psychiatric  Disorder  Among 
Protestant  Baby  Boomers 

Koenig,  H.G.;  George,  L.K.;  Meador,  K.G.; 
Blazer,  D.G.;  Dyck,  P.B. 

Hospital  and  Community  Psychiatry 
45(6):586-596,  1994 

1  he  relationship  between  religious 
affiliation  and  psychiatric  disorder  was 
examined  among  Protestant  members  of 
the  baby-boom  generation  who  resided  in 
the  Piedmont  area  of  North  Carolina. 
Data  were  obtained  on  6-month  and 
lifetime  rates  of  major  psychiatric 
disorders  among  853  Protestant  baby 
boomers  during  wave  II  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health's  Epidemiologic 
Catchment  Area  survey,  conducted  in 
1983-1984.  Participants  were  grouped  into 
three  categories  based  on  religious 
affiliation:  mainline  Protestants, 
conservative  Protestants,  and 
Pentecostals.  Rates  of  disorder  were 
compared  across  denominational  groups, 
controlling  for  sex,  race,  physical  health 
status,  and  socioeconomic  status  and 
stratifying  by  frequency  of  church 
attendance.  The  analyses  were  repeated 
for  1,826  middle-aged  and  older 
Protestants  born  between  1889  and  1944, 
and  the  results  were  compared  with  the 
findings  for  baby  boomers.  Among  the 
baby  boomers,  Pentecostals  had 
significantly  higher  6-month  and  lifetime 
rates  of  depressive  disorder,  anxiety 
disorder,  and  any  DSM-III  disorder. 
Mainline  Protestants  had  the  lowest  6- 
month  and  lifetime  rates  of  anxiety 
disorder  and  the  lowest  6-month  rates  of 
any  DSM-III  disorder,  whereas 
conservative  Protestants  had  the  lowest  6- 
month  and  lifetime  rates  of  depressive 
disorder  and  the  lowest  lifetime  rates  of 
any  DSM-III  disorder.  These  relationships 
among  baby  boomers  were  weaker  among 
middle-aged  and  older  Protestants, 
although  a  new  association  with  alcohol 
abuse  or  dependence  emerged  among 
older  Pentecostals.  It  is  concluded  that 
Pentecostals  in  the  Piedmont  area 
experienced  high  rates  of  psychiatric 
disorder  more  than  middle  aged  or  older 
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Pentecostals.  Infrequent  churchgoers 
appeared  to  be  at  greatest  risk,  although 
they  seldom  sought  professional  help  for 
their  problems. 


Religiosity 

Family  and  Religious  Influences 
on  Adolescent  Substance  Abuse 

Bahr,  S.J.;  Hawks,  R.D.;  Wang,  G. 

Youth  and  Society 
24(4):443-465,  1993 

I*1  amily  and  religious  influences  on 
adolescent  substance  abuse  are  discussed. 
The  research  sample  included  322 
adolescents  and  their  parents/guardians 
who  were  interviewed  by  a  trained 
interviewer.  The  subjects  were  selected  to 
be  representative  of  the  entire  spectrum  of 
drug  use,  from  abstainers  to  those  who 
are  addicted.  The  results  of  the  study 
indicated  that  level  of  peer  drug  use  is 
associated  with  substance  abuse;  that 
parental  monitoring  and  family  drue  use 
have  no  direct  effect  on  adolescent  drug 
use;  and  that  after  parental  monitoring 
and  family  drug  use  were  controlled, 
family  cohesion  and  religious  importance 
are  not  associated  with  peer  drug  use, 
substance  abuse,  or  current  use  of 
marijuana  and  cocaine.  It  is  concluded 
that  the  results  of  the  study  support  social 
learning  theory  in  that  associating  with 
peers  who  use  drugs  is  the  major 
influence  on  adolescent  substance  use  and 
abuse.  Section  headings  in  a  preliminary 
review  of  the  literature  include:  (1)  peers 
and  adolescent  drug  use;  (2)  parent-child 
bonds  and  adolescent  drug  use;  (3) 
religion  and  adolescent  drug  use;  (4) 
theory  development;  (5)  social  control 
theory;  (6)  social  learning  theory;  and  (7) 
theoretical  model. 


Religiosity,  Religious 
Conservatism,  Bonds  to  School, 
and  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Among  Three  Categories  of  Drug 
Users 

Free,  M.D. 

Deviant  Behavior:  An  Interdisciplinary  Journal 
15(2):  151 -170,  1994 

1  he  existence  of  qualitative  differences 
among  various  categories  of  substance 
users  is  investigated.  Employing  three 
subsamples  of  college  students,  the  author 
examined  the  statistically  significant  paths 
in  three  models  of  substance  use. 
Religiosity  was  negatively  related  to 
minor  delinquency  and  alcohol  use  in  all 
three  models  and  negatively  related  to 
marijuana  and  other  illicit  drug  use  in  the 
model  containing  polydrug  users. 
Religious  conservatism  had  no  significant 
effect  on  minor  delinquency,  marijuana 
use,  or  other  illicit  drug  use.  This  variable 
was  negatively  related  to  alcohol  use, 
however.  Social  class  displayed  a  weak 
positive  association  with  attachment  to 
school.  An  inverse  relationship  between 
attachment  to  school  and  minor 
delinquency  was  observed,  but  this  was 
unrelated  to  substance  use.  Commitment 
to  school  was  negatively  related  to  minor 
delinquency  and  exhibited  weak  negative 
relationships  with  less  serious  substance 
use.  No  relationship  between  the  school 
bonds  and  serious  delinquency  or  other 
illicit  drug  use  was  observed. 

Perceived  Parents'  Religiosity, 
Friends'  Drinking,  and  Hellfire:  A 
Panel  Study  of  Adolescent 
Drinking 

Burkett,  S.R. 

Review  of  Religious  Research 
35(2):134-154,  1993 

1  he  relationships  between  perceived 
parental  religiosity,  friends'  alcohol 
consumption,  and  "hellfire"  are  discussed. 
Section  headings  in  this  review  include: 
(1)  hellfire  and  delinquency;  (2)  parents' 
religiosity  and  adolescent  religiosity;  (3) 
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preliminary  models;  (4)  the  data;  (5) 
measurement;  (6)  procedures;  (7)  models 
for  males;  and  (8)  models  for  females.  It  is 
concluded  that  there  is  little  support  for 
the  theory  that  parental  religiosity  plays  a 
role  in  the  relationships  between 
adolescent  religiosity  and  drinking 
behavior.  The  findings  support  the 
hypothesis  that  religious  parents  influence 
children's  behavior  and  choice  of  friends 
indirectly  through  the  level  of  religious 
commitment  the  children  express, 
although  this  influence  declines  over  time 
relative  to  direct  pressures  from  friends. 
Parameter  estimates  for  social  selection, 
socialization  and  final  models  linking 
perceived  parents'  religiosity, 
respondent's  religious  commitment,  belief 
that  drinking  is  a  sin,  friends'  drinking 
and  drinking  behavior  over  years  1,  2,  and 
3,  are  presented  in  table  form. 

Concern  for  Appropriateness, 
Religiosity,  and  Gender  as 
Predictors  of  Alcohol  and 
Marijuana  Use 

Bliss,  S.K.;  Brown,  C.L, 

Social  Behavior  and  Personality 
22(3):227-238,  1994 

1  his  study  tested  the  predictive  validity 
of  Concern  for  Appropriate  Scale  (CAS)  in 
the  prediction  of  alcohol  and  marijuana 
use  and  whether  it  interacted  with  gender 
and/or  religiosity  in  143  college  students. 
The  CAS  is  a  self-report  inventory  that 
contains  20  items.  The  findings  indicate  a 
support  of  the  predictive  validity  of  the 
CAS  in  terms  of  marijuana  consumption, 
but  not  in  terms  of  alcohol  consumption. 
The  CAS  interacted  with  gender  and 
religiosity  in  the  prediction  of  alcohol  use, 
and  with  religiosity  only  in  the  prediction 
of  marijuana  use.  Overall,  the  study 
results  validate  the  CAS  as  a  direct 
predictor  of  marijuana  use  and  as  an 
indirect  predictor  of  alcohol  use. 


The  Effects  of  Religiosity  on 
Adolescent  Self-Reported 
Frequency  of  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Use 

Cochran,  J.K. 

Journal  of  Drug  Issues  22(1  ):91  -1 04,  1 992 

-Tiomogeneous  effects  cumulative 
logistic  regression  is  used  to  examine  the 
effects  of  personal  religiosity  on 
adolescent  self-reported  frequency  of 
drug  and  alcohol  use.  Survey  data  from  a 
sample  of  3,065  male  and  female 
adolescents  in  grades  7  through  12  in  3 
Midwestern  States  are  employed.  While 
the  existence  of  an  inverse  religiosity- 
substance  use  relationship  is  well 
documented,  questions  still  exist 
concerning  the  nature  of  these 
relationships.  A  review  of  the  literature 
reveals  three  rival  hypothesis  concerning 
variation  in  the  strength  of  these 
relationships  across  drug  types:  the  Anti- 
Asceticism  hypothesis,  which  predicts 
stronger  relationships  among  the  "softer" 
drug  types;  the  Moral  Condemnation 
hypotnesis,  which  predicts  stronger 
relationships  among  the  "harder"  drugs; 
and  the  Hellfire  hypothesis,  which 

?redicts  stable  effects  across  drug  types, 
hese  data  provide  strong  support  for  the 
more  general  Hellfire  hypothesis,  with 
equivalent  parameter  estimates  for  the 
effects  of  religiosity  observed  for  each 
drug  type.  However,  slightly  weaker 
effects  are  observed  for  adolescent  use  of 
alcohol. 

Influence  of  Religious  Stability 
and  Homogamy  on  the 
Relationship  Between  Religiosity 
and  Alcohol  Use  Among 
Protestants 

Cochran,  J.K.;  Beeghley,  L;  Bock,  E.W. 
Journal  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Religion 
31(4):441-456,  1992 

1  his  study  examines  the  impact  of 
religiosity  on  alcohol  use  by  looking  at  the 
joint  influence  of  religious  stability  and 
homogamy  among  Protestants.  The  main 
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research  question  is  whether  one's  alcohol 
consumption  is  affected  by  the  spouse's 
faith  under  circumstances  of  religious 
stability  or  change.  The  data  for  this 
study  came  from  the  13  General  Social 
Surveys  (GSS)  conducted  between  1972 
and  1989.  The  analysis  was  limited  to 
white,  married,  Protestants.  The  findings 
reveal  that  a  spouse's  religious  beliefs 
have  a  significant  impact  on  a  person'  s 
behavior  in  everyday  life.  The  findings 
also  point  to  the  enduring  effect  of 
chilahood  religion  on  adult  behavior. 
Reference  group  and  socialization  theories 
were  used  to  specify  the  conditions  under 
which  people  act  on  their  beliefs. 

Variable  Effects  of  Religiosity 
and  Denomination  on  * 
Adolescent  Self  Reported 
Alcohol  Use  by  Beverage  Types 

Cochran,  J.K. 

Journal  of  Drug  Issues 
23(3):479-491,  1993 

llomogeneous  effects  logistic  regression 
is  used  to  examine  the  effects  of  personal 
religiosity  and  denomination  on 
adolescent  self-reported  frequency  of 
alcohol  use  by  beverage  type.  Survey  data 
from  a  sample  of  3,065  male  and  female 
adolescents  in  grades  7-12  in  3 
Midwestern  States  are  employed.  The 
findings  are  somewhat  consistent  with  a 
hypothesis  generated  from  the  different 
cultural  images  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
For  adolescents,  the  use  of  beer  and  liquor 
are  largely  restricted  to  recreational 
purposes,  while  wine  has  both  functional 
ana  recreational  uses.  Because  purely 
recreational  use  of  psychotropic 
substances  violates  religious  standards  of 
asceticism,  the  effects  of  religiosity  on  the 
use  of  beer  and  liquor  should  be  stronger 
than  on  the  use  or  wine.  The  results  show 
that  the  effects  of  personal  religiosity  are 
weakest  for  use  or  wine,  but  are  relatively 
identical  for  beer  and  liquor. 


Religion  and  Ritual  in  American 
Wine  Culture 

Fuller,  R.C. 

Journal  of  American  Culfure 
16(l):39-45,  1993 

1  his  paper  describes  the  emergence  of 
wine  culture  in  America.  The  flourishing 
of  wine  culture  during  the  last  few 
decades  bears  the  distinctive  traits  of  a 
genuine  spiritual  movement  within 
American  culture.  It  does  not  compete  or 
in  any  way  replace  "theological  religion" 
with  its  important  articulation  of  doctrinal 
and  moral  guides  to  life.  The  wine 
revolution  has  given  a  bold  new 
expression  to  the  long-neglected  aesthetic 
side  of  American  cultural  life.  The  gradual 
mingling  of  religious  and  secular  forces 
shaping  American's  attitudes  toward  wine 
drinking  has  given  rise  to  a  wine  culture 
that  has  enabled  many  modern  Americans 
to  appreciate  the  exhilaration  that  comes 
from  an  enhanced  openness  to  natural 
sensations,  and  from  sharing  these  inner 
experiences  in  a  communal  context. 

Treatment 

Philosophical-Religious  Factors  in 
the  Etiology  and  Treatment  of 
Alcoholism 

Clinebell,  H.J.,  Jr. 

Journal  of  Minisfry  In  Addiction  and  Recovery 
l(2):29-46,  1994 

eferences  to  philosophical  and  religious 
factors  in  the  causation  of  alcoholism  exist 
in  literature  which  are  of  significance  in 
understanding  alcoholism  in  both  its 
etiological  and  treatment  aspects.  This 
paper  explores  these  factors,  and  leads  to 
a  consideration  of  the  ways  in  which  an 
alcoholic  handles  his  existential  anxiety.  A 
tentative  theoretical  structure  is  presented 
which  may  prove  useful  in  understanding 
the  role  or  existential  anxiety  and  its 
relationship  to  neurotic  anxiety  in  the 
alcoholic. 
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Jewish  Experiences  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous 

Master,  L. 

Smith  College  Studies  in  Social  Work 
59(2):  183-1 99,  1989 

1  his  study  reviews  the  experiences  of  18 
recovering  Jewish  alcoholics  who  have 
attended  Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AA) 
meetings.  All  the  subjects  reported 
positive  experiences  with  AA,  in  contrast 
with  the  widely  held  belief  that  AA  is  a 
Christian-oriented  organization  that 
might  alienate  Jewish  alcoholics.  While 
the  author  recognizes  the  limited  value  of 
such  a  small  sample  and  the  fact  that  most 
reports  were  not  documented  in 
professional  journals,  she  contends  that 
such  experiences  are  valuable  for  rabbis  or 
mental  nealth  professionals  faced  with 
individual  Jewish  alcoholics.  In  addition, 
the  author  points  out  that,  although  the 
AA  experience  was  positive  for  all 
subjects,  the  individuals  varied  in  the 
nature  of  their  struggles,  their  preferences, 
their  interpretations,  and  their  resolution 
of  challenges. 


Other  Publications 
Our  Overlooked  Resource 

Smith,  D. 

Alcoholism  and  Addiction 

November  1989.  pp.  41-42 

1  his  article  discusses  the  role  that  the 
clergy  can  play  in  education  and  referral 
for  their  congregations.  The  spiritual 
aspects  of  chemical  dependency  have 
frequently  been  dismissed  by  the  lay 
public  as  unimportant  or  even  non- 
existent. However,  the  clergy  have  also 
faced  the  natural  reluctance  of 
parishioners  to  reveal  the  existence  of 
substance  abuse  within  their  families. 
Therefore,  clergy  have  been  overlooked  as 
a  resource  in  the  battle  against  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse.  Currently  perceptions  are 
changing  both  inside  and  outside  the 
church,  and  religious  and  civic  leaders 
have  begun  to  recognize  the  value  of 


working  together  to  seek  solutions  to  this 
problem.  In  a  survey  of  101  clergy,  they 
found  that  the  majority  agreed  to  help  in 
this  area;  however,  they  all  requested 
more  information  to  help  them  recognize 
substance  abuse  problems.  The  clergy 
stated  that  they  see  the  results  of 
substance  abuse  when  ministering  to 
broken  families,  troubled  youth,  and  the 
homeless.  The  responses  of  this  study 
provided  the  framework  for  the  Interfaith 
Council's  first  clergy  outreach  program,  a 
day-long  conference  titled:  "The  Clergy 
and  Substance  Abuse:  Ministering  to  Your 
Congregation  and  Community."  The 
program  was  tailored  to  meet  the  needs 
expressed  by  the  clergy  in  the  study. 

The  Gospel  Truth 

Meacham,  J. 

The  Washington  Monthly 

December  1993.  p.  8-14 

1  he  example  of  the  role  of  the  African- 
American  church  in  resolving  problems 
related  to  poverty  and  crime  in  the 
community  is  provided.  The  church, 
unlike  social  service  agencies,  community 
action,  or  a  host  of  other  anti-poverty 
strategies,  occupies  a  unique  place  in 
African  American  culture.  There  are  two 
elements  peculiar  to  the  church  that  give 
it  the  best  chance  to  prevent  violence, 
discourage  out-of-wedlock  births, 
encourage  the  healthy  upbringing  of 
children,  and  imbue  a  sense  of  work  and 
responsibility  that  would  help  end 
poverty.  First,  the  church's  existing 
community  networks  give  it  an  advantage 
that  no  government  program  could  begin 
to  match.  And  second,  there  is  the 
church's  inherent  faith  in  the  possibilities 
of  conversion  and  transformation. 
Examples  are  provided. 
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Drinking  Habits  of  Sikh,  Hindu, 
Muslim  and  White  Men  in  the 
West  Midlands:  Community 
Survey 

Cochrane,  R.;  Bal,  S. 
British  Journal  of  Addiction 


M. 


85(6):759-769,  1990 

Len  born  in  India  but  living  in  Britain 
have  higher  than  expected  treated 
prevalence  rates  of  alcohol-related 
disorders.  A  community  survey  of 
random  samples  of  200  each  of  Sikh, 
Hindu,  and  Muslim  men,  and  200  white 
English-born  men,  matched  for  age,  were 
interviewed  using  a  structural 
questionnaire  containing  a  retrospective 
drinking  diary.  Sikhs  were  most  likely  to 
be  regular  drinkers  followed  by  whites 
and  Hindus.  The  very  few  Muslim  men 
who  drank  consumed  the  most  alcohol  on 
average.  The  frequently  reported  pattern 
of  an  inverse  relationship  between 
drinking  and  age  was  found  for  white 
men  but  not  among  Sikhs  and  Hindus.  In 
both  these  groups  older  men  reported 
consuming  more  alcohol  than  did  young 
men.  However,  age  was  confounded  with 
generation:  heavier  levels  of  consumption 
were  reported  by  Sikhs  and  Hindus  born 
in  India  than  by  Sikhs  and  Hindus  born  in 
Britain.  Among  regular  drinkers  Sikhs 
had  higher  average  Alcohol  Problem  Scale 
Scores  than  did  white  men  or  Hindus. 
The  highest  average  scores  were  recorded 
for  the  (few)  Muslim  regular  drinkers 
(who  also  consumed  the  most  alcohol).  A 
clear  association  with  religious  observance 
was  found  for  all  three  Asian  groups  and 
for  the  white  men.  No  religious  Muslims 
drank  at  all,  and  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  other  groups  who  were 
regular  church/temple  attenders  drank 
regularly. 

Conversation  with  Monsignor 
Ignatius  McDermott 

McDermott,  I. 

Addiction 

89(7):791-797,  1994 


1  he  author  interviews  Monsignor 
Ignatius  McDermott,  who  has  spent  his 
life  developing  help  for  homeless  or 
disadvantaged  people  with  alcohol  or 
drug  problems.  Monsignor  McDermott 
first  became  aware  of  alcoholism  as  a 
family  sickness  in  the  Skid  Row  area  of 
Chicago  in  the  1920's.  At  that  time,  there 
was  incarceration  but  no  rehabilitation.  In 
the  1970's,  he  began  working  to  establish 
non-medical  detoxification  facilities. 
Today,  Haymarket  House  helps  about 
16,000  people  annually.  Monsignor 
McDermott  founded  the  McDermott 
Foundation  in  1986.  One  facility  is  for 
women  who  are  in  the  last  3  months  of 
pregnancy. 

No  Hiding  Place 

Williams,  C. 

Black  Psychiatrists  of  America 
24(3):6-9,  1994 

1  he  author,  a  liberation  theologian, 
reflects  on  how  to  find  what  is  authentic 
in  the  African- American  community  in 
order  to  deal  with  violence, 
unemployment,  and  public  housing. 
Political,  economic,  social,  psychological, 
spiritual,  and  religious  issues  are  all 
addressed.  The  real  issue  of  violence  is 
that  everybody  wants  a  place  in  the  sun. 
Glyde  Church  has  32  programs,  with  a 
budget  of  over  $5  million.  Its  Acrocentric 
recovery  program  deals  with  racism, 
death,  and  anger. 

Recovering  Catholics:  What  To 
Do  When  Religion  Comes 
Between  You  &  God 

Larsen,  E.;  Parnegg,  J. 

New  York,  NY:  HarperCollins  Publishers,  1992. 

166  p. 
(Available  in  bookstores  and  libraries;  or 

HarperCollins  Publishers,  1 0  East  53rd 

Street,  New  York,  NY  1 0022;  ISBN  0-06- 

064955-0) 

Vwlear,  distinct  lines  are  drawn  between 
frequently  confusing  and  overlapping 
concepts — such  as  the  difference  between 
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religion,  which  is  full  of  flawed  humanity, 
andGod,  who  is  not.  Information  is 
provided  to  soothe  the  burning  anger,  to 
nelp  straighten  twisted  thinking,  and  to 
revive  broken  hope.  It  is  suggested  that 
God  is  never  lost  to  anyone,  that  there  is 
always  a  way  back  to  God,  and  that  it  is 
never  too  late  either  to  find  God  or  to 
deepen  the  relationship  that  has  been 
there  all  along.  It  is  further  suggested  that 
recovery  is  healing  and  that  healing  is 
human  growth.  Without  the  discipline 
and  joy  of  meditation,  however,  an 
extremely  important  method  to  quicken, 
enhance,  and  deepen  that  growth  is  lost. 

Creating  a  Safe  Place: 
Christians  Healing  from  the  Hurt 
of  Dysfunctional  Families 

Grayson,  C;  Johnson,  J. 

San  Francisco,  CA:  HarperCollins  Publishers, 

1991.  222  p. 
(Available  in  bookstores  and  libraries;  or 

HarperCollins  Publishers,  1 0  East  53rd 

Street,  New  York,  NY  1 0022;  ISBN  0-06- 

064306-4) 

1  he  classic  symptoms  of  dysfunctional 
families  are  examined.  Ways  in  which 
dysfunction  permeates  a  family,  breaks 
down  communication,  and  leaves  family 
members  feeling  isolated  and  anxious  are 
illustrated.  Dysfunctional  families  are 
characterized  by  three  rules  of  denial: 
don't  talk,  don't  trust,  and  don't  feel.  This 
denial  often  fuels  the  problem  and  keeps 
the  cycle  going.  Ironically,  children  who 
grow  up  in  dysfunctional  families  often 
repeat  the  patterns  they  learned  as 
children,  creating  an  unhealthy  cycle. 
Ways  in  which  Christians  can  help  to  heal 
themselves,  breaking  free  from  past 
problems  and  finding  their  inner  child, 
are  outlined.  Recovery  groups  and 
church-sponsored  programs  are 
advocated  for  fostering  recovery. 
Guidelines  are  presented  for  starting  a 
support  group  for  adult  children  of 
dysfunctional  families. 


Relationship  of  Meaning, 
Religious  Involvement,  and 
Alcoholism  Among  Midwest 
American  Jewry 

Haines,  P.E. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International 
53(4):1179-A,  1992 

1  he  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
investigate  the  extent  to  which  values, 
purpose,  meaning,  and  religious 
involvement  influence  attitudes  toward 
drinking  and  alcoholism  within  the 
Jewish  community.  Research  prior  to  the 
1970's  indicated  that  Jews  had  a  low 
incidence  of  alcoholism;  however,  current 
literature  suggested  that  alcoholism  is  on 
the  rise  among  Jews  and  that  denial  of  the 
presence  of  alcoholism  persists.  Holmes 
(1979)  suggested  that  persons  with 
feelings  of  meaninglessness  tended  to 
drink  excessively  to  fill  the  internal 
emptiness,  which  refers  to  Frankl'  s  (1963) 
concept  of  "existential  vacuum."  Samples 
of  Orthodox,  Conservative,  Reform,  and 
recovering  alcoholic  Jews  completed 
Airport,  Vernon,  and  Lindzey's  Study  of 
Values  (A-V-L);  Crumbaugh  s  Purpose  in 
Life  Test  (PIL);  and  the  Haines  Values  and 
Religious  Involvement  Inventory  (HVRII). 
The  results  indicated  that  a  relationship 
existed  between  religious  items  on  the  A- 
V-L  and  religious  items  on  th'e  HVRII. 
The  results  further  indicate  that 
Orthodox,  Conservative,  and  Reform 
groups  (nonalcoholic  sample)  could  be 
differentiated  by  aesthetic  and  social 
values,  and  that  the  nonalcoholic  and 
recovering  alcoholic  samples  could  be 
differentiated  by  religious  values.  The 
results  indicated  that  observance  is  related 
to  participation  for  all  groups  combined. 
Results  suggested  that  the  nonalcoholic 
group  had  greater  religious  involvement 
than  the  recovering  alcoholic  group. 
Members  of  the  nonalcoholic  sample 
stated  that  they  rarely  experienced 
feelings  of  emptiness  ana  turned  to  their 
religion  to  fill  spiritual  needs.  Recovering 
alcoholic  respondents  reported  more 
frequent  incidences  of  emptiness  and 
stated  they  turned  to  12-step  spirituality 
rather  than  religion  to  fill  spiritual  needs. 
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Addictive  Behaviors  in  the  Jewish 
Community:  A  Delphi 
Investigation 

Levin,  K.B. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International 
54(3):1673-B,  1993 

A  Delphi  investigation  sponsored  by  the 
Task  Force  on  Addictive  Behavior  of 
Jewish  Family  Service  of  Southern 
Middlesex  County,  NJ,  was  carried  out  to 
solicit  expert  opinion  regarding  numerous 
aspects  of  alcohol  and  drug  use  among 
Jews.  These  aspects  included  estimates  of 
current  and  future  severity  of  abuse,  risk 
factors,  attitudes,  help  seeking  behavior, 
and  protective  mechanisms.  The  Delphi 
Method  is  a  reiterative  polling  procedure 
to  elicit  expert  opinion  and  work  toward 
group  consensus.  A  panel  of  experts  was 
solicited  from  among  clinicians  working 
with  primarily  Jewish  populations, 
published  authors  in  the  area  of 
addictions  and  Judaism,  and  Jewish 
community  leaders.  A  written  Delphi 
questionnaire  was  completed  by  a  final 
expert  panel  of  12  members,  who  were 
exposed  to  feedback  from  the  panel 
during  3  successive  iterations  toward  the 
goal  of  reaching  consensus.  Results 
indicated  that  the  panel  saw  the  addictive 
behavior  of  Jews  as  highly  similar  to  that 
of  Gentiles,  including  their  severity  of 
addiction,  which  conflicts  with  previous 
research.  The  Delphi  panel  also 
minimized  the  importance  of  protective 
mechanisms,  such  as  maintaining 
moderate  alcohol  use  through  religious 
ritual,  which  have  been  commonly  cited 
in  the  literature  as  making  alcohol 
problems  among  Jews  a  rarity.  An 
important  exception  to  the  panel's 
minimization  of  the  uniqueness  of  the 
Jewish  population  was  that  Jews  were 
seen  as  having  significant  attitudinal  and 
emotional  blocks  to  seeking  treatment, 
particularly  within  the  Jewish  community, 
due  to  denial  of  the  problem  and 
judgmental  treatment  by  other  Jews. 


Jewish  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Addiction:  An  Annotated 
Bibliography 

Berg,  S.L. 

Westport,  CT:  Greenwood  Press,  1993.  160  p. 
(Available  from  Greenwood  Press,  88  Post 

Road  West,  Westport,  CT  06881 ;  0-313- 

27603-X  ISBN) 

1  his  bibliography  was  derived  from  a 
larger  project  investigating  the 
relationship  between  spirituality  and 
recovery  from  addiction.  Citations  are 
provided  in  the  following  categories: 
references  to  general  studies  of  addiction 
with  the  Jewish  community;  scholarly 
studies  containing  empirical  studies  and 
theoretical  essays;  sociocultural  studies, 
comparing  the  followers  of  Judaism  with 
other  religious  traditions  and  with  other 
cultural  groups;  first  person  stories  and 
case  studies  of  Jewish  addicts  and 
alcoholics;  references  to  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  (AA),  and  Jewish  Alcoholics, 
Chemically  Dependent  Persons  and 
Significant  Others  (JACS),  two 
organizations  that  help  Jewish  alcoholics 
and  other  drug  addicts;  the  rabbi's  impact 
on  the  congregation;  alcoholism  in  Israel; 
minorities  within  the  Jewish  community, 
namely,  women,  youth,  lesbians,  gay 
men,  and  blacks;  and  how  Jewish 
alcoholics  are  portrayed  in  literature. 

Exposing  the  Myth:  The  Jewish 
Client  in  Recovery 

Olitzky,  K.M. 

Counselor 

July/August  1 992,  pp.  17-19. 

It  is  contended  there  is  nothing  holy  or 
helpful  about  denying  that  some  Jews  are 
alcoholics,  addicts,  and  engage  in 
compulsive  behaviors.  Both  individuals 
and  Jewish  institutions  must  discourage 
the  mix  of  alcohol  with  religion,  no  longer 
providing  opportunities  for  compulsive 
behaviors  of  any  kind.  It  is  time  to  begin 
by  reducing  consumption,  re-evaluating 
the  drinking  customs  and  rituals,  and 
removing  programs  that  furnish 
sanctioned  opportunities  for  compulsive 
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behaviors.  Models  of  spiritual  counseling 
can  help  move  people  through  recovery 
back  into  a  convenant  with  God  through 
prayer,  study,  and  holy  experiences. 


Treating  Jewish  Substance 
Abusers 

Twerski,  B.;  Twerski,  A.J. 

Paper  presented  at  American  Psychiatric 
Association  Conference,  1 7  p.  May  1 994 

(Available  from  Benzion  Twerski,  Ph.D., 
Department  of  Psychiatry,  Elizabeth 
General  Medical  Center,  655  East  Jersey 
Street,  Elizabeth,  NJ  07206) 

1  his  paper  defines  the  nature  of  the 
problems  of  substance  abuse  in  the  Jewish 
copulation  and  its  treatment.  This  issue 
ias  gained  attention  in  recent  years  as 
more  and  more  cases  present  for 
treatment,  prompting  inquiry  about  the 
incidence.  Problems  unique  to  this 
population  became  obstacles  to  successful 
treatment.  The  authors  present  theories 
about  the  differences  between  Jews  as  a 
group  and  the  general  population.  They 
ask  why  Jews  have  succeeded  in 
remaining  free  of  addiction  problems,  and 
review  the  literature  in  search  of  an 
answer.  The  paper  considers  traditional 
treatment  approaches,  patterns  of 
resistance  unique  to  the  Jewish  alcoholic, 
and  addressing  or  overcoming  treatment 
resistance. 
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Groups,  Organizations, 
and  Programs 


Al-Anon/Alateen  Family  Group 
Headquarters,  Inc. 

1600  Corporate  Landing  Parkway 

Virginia  Beach,  VA  23454 

757-563-1600 

800-344-2666;  800-356-9996  (U.S.) 

800-443-4525  (Canada) 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  World  Services  Inc. 

475  Riverside  Drive,  11th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10115 
212-870-3400 


Baptist  Pastors  Council  of  Metro  Detroit 
and  Vicinity  (BAPCO) 

17357  Klinger 
Detroit,  MI  48292 


Calix  Society 

7601  Wayzata  Boulevard 
Minneapolis,  MN  55426 
612-546-0544 


Carter  Center  Interfaith  Resource  Center 

One  Copehill 
Atlanta,  GA  30307 
404-420-5151 

Catholic  Charities  USA 

1731  King  Street 
Suite  200 

Alexandria,  VA  22314 
703-549-1390 


CDC's  National  AIDS  Clearinghouse 
P.O.  Box  6003 
Rockville,  MD  20849-6003 
800-458-5231 


Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Treatment 
National  Drug  and  Alcohol  Treatment 
Referral  Service 
800-662-HELP 


Christian  Civic  Foundation 

Drug,  Alcohol,  Tobacco  Education 

(DATE) 

3426  Bridgeland  Drive 

Bridgeton,  MO  63044 

314-739-5944 


Christian  Counseling  Center  of  Fremont 

1357  Mowry  Avenue 
Fremont,  CA  94538 
510-794-8581 
e-mail:  ccc@rld.com 

Church  of  the  Brethren 

Association  of  Brethren  Caregivers 
1451  Dundee  Avenue 
Elgin,  IL  60120 
847-742-5100 

Clergy  Helping  Clergy 

Richard  Froehlig 
3509  Dana  Drive 
Burnsville,  MN  55337 
612-894-4582 

Congress  of  National  Black  Churches 
National  Anti-Drug  Campaign 

1225  Eye  Street,  NW 

Suite  750 

Washington,  DC  20005-3914 

202-371-1091 
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Drug  and  Alcohol  Concerns  Bulletin 
General  Board  of  Global  Ministries, 
Substance  Abuse  and  Related  Violence, 
United  Methodist  Church 

c/o  Jerald  Scott 

110  Maryland  Avenue,  NE 

Washington,  DC  20002 

202-488-5653 


Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  America 

Division  of  Congregational  Ministries 
8765  West  Higgins  Road 
Chicago,  IL  60631 
773-380-2564 


Faith  Partners 

1406  Ethridge  Avenue 
Austin,  TX  78703 
512-476-2896 


General  Board  of  Church  and  Society  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church 

100  Maryland  Avenue,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002 
202-488-5653 


Glyde  Church 

330  Ellis  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

415-771-6300 

Hazelden  Educational  Materials 
P.O.  Box  176 
Center  City,  MN  55012 
800-328-9000 

Health  Ministries  Office  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church 

100  Witherspoon  Street 
Room  3060 
Louisville,  KY  40202 
502-569-5793 


Howard  University  School  of  Divinity 
Clearinghouse 

1400  Shepard  Street,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20017 
202-806-0500 


Institute  of  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Dependency 

Andrews  University 

Berrien  Springs,  MI  49104-0211 

616-471-3558 


Interfaith  Prevention  Program 
Ralph  D.  Morales 
27287  Patrick  Avenue 
Hayward,  CA  94540 

510-785-8372 


International  Affairs  Office  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints 

529  14th  Street,  NW 
Suite  900 

Washington,  DC  20045 
202-662-7480 


Jellema  House,  Inc. 

245  State  Street  SE 
Grand  Rapids,  MI  49503 
e-mail:  jellema@iserv.net 

Jewish  Alcoholic  and  Chemically 
Dependent  Persons  and  Significant 
Others  (JACS) 

426  West  58th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
212-397-4197 


Johnson  Institute 

7205  Ohms  Lane 
Minneapolis,  MN  55439-2159 
800-231-5165 


Lost  and  Found 

9189  South  Turkey  Creek  Road 
Morrison,  CO  80465 
303-697-5049 


Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving  (MADD) 

511  E.  John  Carpenter  Freeway 
Suite  700 
Irving,  TX  75062 
214-744-6233 
800-GET-MADD 
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Nar-Anon  Family  Groups 
P.O.  Box  2562 

Palos  Verdes  Peninsula,  CA  90274 
310-547-5800 


Narcotics  Anonymous 
P.O.  Box  9999 
Van  Nuys,  CA  91409 
818-773-9999 


National  Association  for  Christian 
Recovery 
P.O.  Box  922 

Yorba  Linda,  CA  92686-0922 
714-528-6227 

National  Association  of  African- Americans 
for  Positive  Imagery 
Reverend  Jesse  Brown,  Jr. 
3536  North  16th  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19140 
215-225-5232 

National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Information  (NCADI) 
P.O.  Box  2345 
Rockville,  MD  20847-2345 
800-729-6686 
800-487-4889  TDD 


National  Cocaine  Hotline 
800-COCAINE 


National  Council  on  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Dependence,  Inc.  (NCADD) 

12  West  21st,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10017 
800-NCA-CALL 


National  Council  of  Catholic  Women 

1275  K  Street,  NW 
Suite  975 

Washington,  DC  20005 
202-682-0334 


National  Episcopal  Coalition  on  Alcohol 
and  Drugs  (NECAD) 

876  Market  Way 
Clarkston,  GA  30021 
404-292-2610 

National  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union 

1730  Chicago  Avenue 
Evanston,  IL  60201-4548- 
847-864-1396 


North  Conway  Institute 

14  Beacon  Street 
Suite  715 

Boston,  MA  02108 
617-742-0424 

Parents'  Resource  Institute  for  Drug 
Education,  Inc.  (PRIDE) 

3610  Dekalb  Technology  Parkway 

Suite  105 

Atlanta,  GA  30340 

770-458-9900 

800-853-7867 

Rational  Recovery  Systems 
P.O.  Box  800 
Lotus,  CA  95651 
916-621-2667 
800-303-2873 
e-mail:  rr@rational.org 

Religious  Alliance  Against  Substance 
Abuse 

c/o  Columbia  Jewish  Congregation 
5885  Robert  Oliver  Place 
Columbia,  MD  21045 
410-730-6044 

The  Samaritan  Center  for  Counseling  and 
Pastoral  Care 

5425A  Burnet  Road 
Austin,  TX  78756 
512-451-7337 
E-mail:  SCCP@AOL.com 
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Search  Institute 

Thresher  Square  West 

700  South  3rd  Street 

Suite  210 

Minneapolis,  MN  55415-1138 

800-888-7828 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 

Wings  of  Hope  Anti-Drug  Program 
334  Auburn  Avenue,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30303 
404-522-1420 

STEPS:  The  Magazine  of  Hope  and 
Healing  for  Christians  In  Recovery 

c/o  National  Association  for  Christian 

Recovery 

P.O.  Box  922 

Yorba  Linda,  CA  92686-0922 

714-528-6227 

Substance  Abuse  Prevention  Program 

Special  Education  Center 

Board  of  Jewish  Education  of  Greater 

New  York 

426  West  58th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019-1102 

212-245-8200,  x385 

United  Church  of  Christ  for  Homeland 
Ministries 

700  Prospect 

Cleveland,  OH  441 15-1 100 

216-736-3279 


Women  for  Sobriety 
P.O.  Box  618 
Quakertown,  PA  18951 
800-333-1606 
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Internet  Access  Sites 


Federal  Resources 

National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Information  (PREVLINE) 

http://www.health.org 

National  Health  Information  Center  (NHIC) 

http://nhic-nt.health.org 

Partnership  Against  Violence  Network 
(PAVnet) 

gopher://cyfer.esusda.gov:70/ll/violence 
http://www.usdoj.gov/pavnet.htm 

Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Services  Administration 

http://www.samhsa.gov/ 


Other  Resources 

AAAS  Black  Church  Health  Connection 

http://info.bio.cmu.edu/sepa/ 
black_church.html 

Al-Anon  and  Alateen 

http://www.Al-Anon-Alateen.org 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  Resources  Online 

http://www.casti.com/aa/ 

Canadian  Centre  on  Substance  Abuse 

http://www.ccsa.ca 

Family  World  HomePage 

http://family.com/homepage.html 

Join  Together  Online 

http://www.jointogether.org 

SafetyNet:  Domestic  Violence  Resources 

http://www.cybergrrl.con/dv.html 

Web  of  Addictions 

http://www.well.com/user/woa/ 
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